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DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING IMMEDIATE POST-WAR 
MISSIONS IN JAPAN 

We would approach this study with an assertion of the con- 
viction that there will be a worthy future for the Japan Christian 
movement, and that there will again be from America a Christian 
mission to Japan. This faith, however, must be held in the face 
of present facts, experiences and trends all but overwhelming in 
their intensity. We therefore suggest that we turn our eyes to 
these before trying to deal specifically with the particular questions 
of mission strategy. Missions in Japan were disrupted and sev- 
ered, not by intention or desire, but by the glacial movement of 
events outside the church. When resumed they will be shaped 
again quite as much by these as by our deliberate planning. Let 
us then first take the wider sweep of view. 


I. Tat Wortp SETTING 


1. A War is marking in blood the chasm yawning between us 
and Japan. The conflict in Europe is cruel enough, but in Asia it 
has sunk to sub-human depths of ferocity. Race antagonisms lie 
behind it. We are now creating a generation of American and 
Japanese youth seared with the brand of mutual hate and con- 
tempt. That lost ground will have to be regained. 

2. The Victory. There is to be, we are told, a Draconian 
peace. Invasion, bombing of cities, and unconditional surrender 
are to lead to it. Then, we understand, will come a military occu- 
pation, and the “re-education” of the entire Japanese people. The 
terms of the peace are now commonly spoken of as the reduction 
of Japan to the geographical status of 1853, the elimination of the 
fleet, navy and merchant marine, the dismantling of heavy indus- 
try, imposing of war indemnities, trial of war leaders, and general 
atomization of Japan as a modern nation. So it will not be the 
old Japan to which we shall return. 
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3. The Post-War Order in Asia. The shape of future world 
order which we now see in the making is that of the four or five 
Victorious Powers maintaining by force of arms the terms of 
their victory, and not the emergence of a disinterested world body 
to serve as a court of last resort as well as an organ of restraint 
on any wilful nation. In the Pacific all the explosive elements 
excepting Japan will remain. A nascent China, Asiatic Russia, 
emerging India and other rising nationalisms will make likely a 
condition of continuing struggle. Trade rivalries and monopolies 
of resources will probably go on. There is little or no indication 
that any of the Western Empires intends to abandon its position 
or relinquish its hold in the Asiatic world. 

4. World War III is already taken for granted by many re- 
sponsible leaders. There is the strong possibility that the post-war 
period will be a short intermission between wars, marked by 
emergency decisions, abnormal national actions and reactions and 
the inability of private bodies such as missionary or church agencies 
autonomously to determine policies. We do not say that the pres- 
ent indications necessarily will be confirmed by events. We eagerly 
hope for a change in the barometer, but present signals are 
ominous. 

II. Post-War JAPAN 


If the people of Japan do face the kind of world situation we 
have sketched it is likely that they will go through the following 
stages of destruction and reconstruction: 

1. Occupation by Allied Forces and Authorities. This is best 
understood as a continuing phase of war, and will be so viewed by 
the Japanese people. Alien coercion is a negative thing, and the 
ends of constructive civil administration can scarcely be served 
by it. Japan has learned that in China. It leads to resentment, 
duplicity, mutual suspicion, outlawry, reprisals and bloodshed. 
Eventually it has to be given up. We see no likelihood of a suc- 
cessful enforcing of our will upon the Japanese people within their 
own country and in the field of civil administration, education, 
direction of thought life or other spiritual areas. When the last 
Allied serviceman has left the first steps toward recovery will yet 
have to be taken. 

2. Chaos and Revolution. After martial law is lifted the real 
test will come. If the physical destruction and the national dis- 
integration goes as far as we are told it must be made to go the 
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people will be without ordered life. No one can tell how long 
this may last, but it will be a period of confusion and chaos. 

3. Recovery of Ordered Living will certainly come in time, but 
not by planning and blueprints. It may be the strong-arm seizure 
of power by some leader, a de facto nucleus of authority that 
commends itself by its deeds in a time of crisis. After twenty- 
five years in Russia and thirty-three in China a dictatorship is as 
far as people in revolution have been able to get. We cannot 
expect more in a defeated Japan for years to come. 

The particular type of autonomous government cannot be pre- 
dicted. It may be communist, or a form of national socialism, 
or more likely some kind of neo-feudalism centering in a number 
of local leaders and with much bureaucracy and officialdom. But 
it will probably be strong and ruthless. It will essay to control 
every aspect of the life of all the people. It is likely to have much 
to say about religion as organized in society, and particularly about 
the admission, functions and activities of foreigners, especially in 
the field of thought. 

We cannot expect that in defeat and despair the Japanese 
people will abandon their spiritual outlook, naive and anomalous 
as it may appear to us to be. The common man in Japan shares 
with his brothers throughout Asia an intimate grass-roots religion 
of veneration of nature and ancestral spirits. But with him it is 
tied up through myth and legend with the cosmogony of his land 
and people, and interwoven with the imperial line in such a way 
as to have maintained its vitality even in the face of modern science 
and education. The fear of war and war itself have in recent 
years immensely elaborated this system of national belief and 
practice. In still deeper crisis it may be expected to take on still 
more absolute functions. Disgrace or harm to the present em- 
peror would probably serve merely to augment the honor of the 
imperial line. At any rate no foreigner can hope to do the dis- 
entangling of this politico-religious element in Japanese life or the 
eliminating of it, as a punitive result of military victory. 

5. The Factor of National Memory. In gauging the mind- 
set of the Japanese people one more element is to be kept in mind. 
They can never be the same after the experiences they are now 

‘going through in the wartime organization of their Asiatic neigh- 
bors almost all the way to Australia. If they are to be reduced 
to the role of a fourth-rate island people, they will still remember 
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that they were the first of the Orient to make the perilous passage 
from the past to modern living. They will know that their poor 
estate comes about not by their lack of capacity but by the will 
of the victors in war. They will not forget these fateful months 
and years when they have been sitting in the seats of the rulers 
from the West and giving the Pacific Area the only unitary order 
it has ever had. They will be quite unaware of the unethical and 
indefensible nature of much of their empire’s expansion at the 
expense of China, but will only believe that they, called to the 
mission of liberating Asia from the “predatory nations of the 
West,’ have had to bow to superior force, but have not lost the 
mandate of the gods to try again. And so long as there is no cotirt 
before which to take their case, there is every danger that frustra- 
tion and a desire for revenge may write its story of plotting, secret 
scheming and underground sabotage all over the Pacific World. 

6. The Unity of Asia. Japan belongs to the common life of 
Asia, and notwithstanding her sins against her neighbors, she is 
essential to their normal future development. This they well know. 
China does not want Japan destroyed, nor do any of the other 
countries of the Western and Southwestern Pacific. All these 
have a deep unity of life and outlook, as well as somewhat com- 
parable economic and industrial development. Thus, if we of the 
West attempt the complete elimination of Japan we are likely to 
stimulate a massing of Pan-Asianism which will frustrate rather 
than promote the ends of our victory. Nor is it at all certain 
that Great Britain or even Russia will wish to see Japan obliterated 
from the map of the world. We, therefore, seriously doubt 
whether the present apparent policy of the Allied Nations will 
actually ever be carried out. It surely will be in the interests of 
Christian forces to find some better way. If we would accept 
God’s will for a New Order of political, economic and racial re- 
lationships for Asia and the world, normal missions could be 
renewed with Japan very quickly. 


III. THe JAPANESE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


But if the above proves to be the general direction affairs in 
the Orient do take—and again we pray that it may not be so—we 
may venture some predictions regarding the Christian movement 
in Japan. 

1. It Will Survive. The greatest shock to its life came in 
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1940 and early 1941 when the adjustments in financial aid, mis- 
sionary relationships and leadership and property plant had to be 
made. They were well done, and since then we hear of no serious 
threat to the carrying on of the work. Yet, 

2. It Will Be a Casualty of War. Christians will have shared 
the fate of their neighbors in the invasion and occupation—to be 
spared by the enemy would mean their spiritual doom in the es- 
teem of their people. Anyway, with modern war no one can be 
spared. They will be shell-shocked, starved, homeless and helpless 
like the rest of society. Furthermore, there are other deeper 
wounds of war, and already for seven years they have been ex- 
posed to them. With no chance to check facts, or to withstand 
the hourly biassed interpretations of events from public sources 
how can independent judgment be maintained or ethical clarity 
preserved? And can the spirit of love be kept warm and tender, 
even for the enemy? It would be a miracle indeed if on return- 
ing American missionaries were to find all their old friends 
unchanged ! 

3. It Will Be More Japanese Than Ever. Whatever the 
Christian numerator, the common denominator will be the experi- 
ences of recent years as citizens of Japanese society. Japanese 
Christians will love their land and people in defeat with a more 
profound love than ever before. They will probably trust their 
leaders with less criticism and more loyalty than before. That is 
the way of crisis, as those who lived in Japan from 1931 on can 
testify. The churches have stood by their communities in time of 
danger and death and Christians have at long last really been 
accepted by their own people, They will not lightly forfeit this 
new status in public opinion, nor take the risk of being regarded 
as quislings by a voluntary association with Americans during the 
armed occupation. 

4. It Will Have Experienced the Closing of a Chapter in Mis- 
sionary Relationships. This point deserves elaboration, but suffice 
it to say that one after another the roots of the traditional and 
official relation to the churches of America through foreign mis- 
sionaries were cut by the merciless succession of events just be- 
fore the war, and now by the war itself. The visit of the Japa- 
nese Christian delegation to America in 1941 to thank American 
Christianity for its missionary assistance during the past eight 
decades had in it something of the epic quality of finality. Any 
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post-war mission will have to have a new start. It is likely that 
the Japanese Christian leaders even now have none but the most 
tentative ideas of what the new relationships may be, and will 
have to wait, as we shall have to do, to see how the future scene 
unfolds. 

5. The Experience of Total Autonomy in administration, 
financing, policy-making and promotion of work is undoubtedly 
having its effect on the outlook of the Japanese Christian people. 
With all the regrets over severed ties of partnership there must 
be among many an exhilarating sense of independence and self- 
respect at carrying their entire financial load. They may hesitate 
ever to go back to the old ways. 

6. Ecumenical Status Rather Than Missionary Relationships will 
probably be the chief concern of the Japanese Christian leaders. 
As far back. as Edinburgh (1910) Bishop Honda voiced the 
restiveness of some Japanese Christians at having their country 
viewed as a field for foreign missions. Since then sentiment has 
moved steadily toward affiliation with world-wide Christianity. 
Membership in the World Council of Churches will come, and 
the International Missionary Council, well articulated with this 
world movement, will no doubt furnish a link with the “sending 
countries,’ but beyond that no one can tell how far the interest 
in resuming traditional missionary relationships will go. 

7. New Kinship with Other Christian Movements May Come. 
Within Asia there may be a new interweaving of bonds—with 
Chinese and Indian Christian bodies—and even outside the Prot- 
estant circle a new rapprochement may be found with Roman 
Catholics. The wartime Axis affiliation is giving strength to this 
trend, with Spain, Italy, Vichy France and Germany furnishing 
missionary personnel. Thus far the Japan side of the picture. 


IV. THe AMERICAN FAcToRS 


1. The General Setting in America will affect missions as well 
as will that in Japan. After the war, our President says, our 
world outlook will be “a little more realistic, and a little more 
cynical.” Let us hope he proves to be wrong. But the period 
after an exhausting war is not usually a time of heightened spir- 
itual mood. How will the public feel toward the Japanese people, 
especially if an experience of dubious success in a long-drawn-out 
occupation of Japan follows military victory? A recent poll shows 
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that 37 per cent of the American people oppose even any feeding 
of Japanese after victory. 

2. The Attitude of the Churches will have to be taken into 
account. It will be far in advance of general sentiment toward 
Japan, but will it be tolerant and generous enough to give cordial 
support to the Christian mission? And will young people offer 
themselves for life service in the enemy land? Today there are 
many churches where no sympathetic representation of Japan 
would be well received. And youth groups are sometimes more 
intolerant and intemperate in judgment than their elders—though 
there are other gratifying cases of generous ones as well. The 
lag in the recovery of Christian attitudes toward Japan cannot now 
be accurately measured, but there will be a lag in the post-war 
period and it must be taken into account. 

3. The Position of the Board of Missions is on the whole en- 
couraging. The fellowship with the Japanese Christians has not 
been broken, even in the midst of war. Yet on the other side of 
the ledger is the fact that assistance in the war effort has been 
given in various ways, and this cannot but militate against a re- 
sumption of relations later. Some major boards have left their 
missionaries free to take any part they may see fit in the war 
situation without loss of official status as missionaries. 

In the narrower field of mission strategy most Boards are 
forward-looking, cooperative and thoroughly Christian in their atti- 
tude toward one another and toward the Japanese Christian move- 
ment. If times were normal all this would augur exceedingly well 
for mutual relations in the future. But have larger events swept 
us all out where these criteria of administrative policy have lost 
much of their relevancy? And will this be true at least for a num- 
ber of years after the war? 

4. The Position of Japan Missionaries. Between 1931 and 
1941 American Protestant missionaries in Japan almost as one 
found themselves out of step with Japanese national trends. Grad- 
ually they were swept by the war situation out of the inner circles 
of Japanese life to the periphery, where they stood in silent con- 
demnation until the onrush of approaching war removed them 
from the scene. Morally, we believe their position was sound. 
But throughout that fateful decade their reactions were typically 
those of American Christians. When the crisis came, it was as 
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Americans that they returned home to America. By and large 
the national outlook was not transcended. 

5. The War-Time Record of Former Missionaries must now 
enter our calculations as a factor of immense weight. It will be 
appraised not only by the government and people of Japan, but 
by those of all other prospective mission “receiving countries” as 
well. First, they will note that in time of war the American 
authorities expect former missionaries to be of substantial service 
to the war effort all along the line. It will now be known that 
missionaries are not innocent visitors with only spiritual functions, 
but that they carry explosive possibilities of harm in case of war. 
Their children, too, are to be reckoned with in war situations. 


Second, they will note that in time of war the former mission- 
aries react and take their respective places along the wartime 
assembly line not in any unitary pattern on the basis of their mis- 
sionary motivation or commitment to an adopted land and people 
but essentially as American Christians, with all the diversity of in- 
dividual response one would expect from that-class. Former Japan 
missionaries are now serving in the armed services, in intelligence 
work both at home and abroad, in civilian war work, in training 
of servicemen and in planning for the occupation. They are also 
serving as chaplains and medical workers. Others are steadily 
declining all such service. Still others are giving their witness 
as pacifists and conscientious objectors. All this is as it would be 
in a comparable group of American Protestant clergymen. The 
conclusion is inescapable that in time of crisis the common de- 
nominator of former missionaries in relation to the country in 
which they lived and worked is that of American Christians. This 
is quite understandable, and perhaps it is as it should be. These 
are new relationships and we have as yet no careful rationale of 
conduct in them. But if we are not mistaken we have here a factor 
of profound bearing upon the future acceptance and control of 
foreign missionaries throughout the world. We are now writing 
or erasing our credentials as supranational servants of world 
Christianity in a world of nations at war. 


V. SomME PrAcTICAL QUESTIONS AND DILEMMAS 


If we envisage a resumption of missionary relationships within 
a period of months or even of two or three years after the ces- 
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sation of hostilities we shall face some practical questions and 
decisions. 

1. Whom Will the American Government Permit to Go, and 
When? Even to free countries like Latin America our State De- 
partment is now sometimes thought to exercise a silent veto of 
selectivity through the withholding of passport facilities. Who 
will decide upon missionary staff in the case of immediate post-war 
Japan? 

2. Whom Will the Occupying Authorities Admit, and When? 
We know the traditionally conservative attitude of the military 
toward civilians in war zones. And we know how slow they are 
to move from a military administration to a civil one, from reg- 
ulation to freedom of movement. How many years will it take 
before there is free coming and going? In the meantime, 

3. Will the Missionary Movement Desire to Resume Work 
Under the Aegis of American Military Authorities? The formula 
for a return will be: Time priority in inverse ratio to freedom of 
movement and action. Those who first return will have to go as 
individuals either in uniform, or in semi-government service. 
When civilians can go it will be only by permission of the mili- 
tary. If they move about in Japan during occupation it will be 
only by a military pass issued over an American signature—or 
that of a Japanese agent. Everyone contemplating a return will 
have to face the question: What price speed? We wonder whether 
certain devoted former missionaries who recently said to us, “Well, 
we're going to be on the first boat that sails!’ have really counted 
the balance of spiritual cost to their work and that of their Jap- 
anese brethren. 

4. Will There Be a Quid Pro Quo for Special Concessions 
and Privileges of Work? Cana missionary expect to travel about 
Japan or do his work in any institution without having to report 
to occupying authorities, and will he not be expected to commend 
the American regime to Japanese Christians? Will long-time re- 
lations of Christian cooperation be set forward by work under such 
conditions? Perhaps so, but who can be sure? In all these prob- 
lems we must have noted the close similarity to those of Japanese 
Christians in Japanese-occupied territory. We know how we re- 
acted to their solutions. They seemed to us singularly short- 
sighted, even though sincere. 

5. Shall We Depend for Status and Security Upon Treaties? 
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When Japan. emerges again with a free government will it be 
bound by new treaty regulations providing for foreign missionary 
work? Just what are the areas in which our authorities are now 
contemplating treaty provision for freedom of religious work by 
American nationals? The treaties with China seemed legitimate 
when first drawn up, but proved boomerangs in the long run. We 
must not repeat that error, or passively permit our government to 
do so. But if it does, will we acquiesce and accept the privileges, 
or not? 

6. In a Free Post-War Japan What Degree of Foreign 
Affiliation Will Be Permitted Missionaries? It was the Salvation 
Army’s link-up with the London headquarters that lit the fuse 
which blasted to pieces the traditional Protestant mission-church 
structure in Japan in 1940. Will the Japanese government permit 
(unless by unwilling treaty) a corps of Americans to live and 
work in Japan in the field of religion while supported by great, 
powerful American church agencies and answerable to them for 
their work ? 

7. How About Mission Organization in Japan? Will the 
heightened and perhaps suspicious nationalism of post-war Japan 
look kindly upon an organization of American missionaries with 
power to plan work, employ Japanese staffs, operate institutions 
and enjoy all the privileges of Japanese in Japanese society while 
still remaining alien Americans? These will be some of the 
dilemmas facing those who plan an wnmediate post-war mission 
to Japan in the traditional pattern. 


VI. THe DETERMINING IMPONDERABLES 


1. The Case of the Devil’s Advocate has thus been made. We 
have held in view the masses of darkness that now dim our vision 
of a rapid or casual renewal of the former mission relationships 
with Japan. We believe that not one of these dangers to the future 
mission is imaginary. The listing of negative factors has been 
given somewhat at length because we have felt the need of a cor- 
rection of the common outlook and emphases now current in plan- 
ning post-war policies both of state and of church. 

But we are far from pessimistic about the ultimate outcome of 
relationships with the Christians of Japan. The very stars in their 
courses will fight for a renewal of fellowship in the Christian 
family, and finally they will prevail. 
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2. The Grounds of Confidence. 

(a) The Recoverability of Human Life and Society is almost 
beyond measure. All that war can do cannot prevent the resurgence 
of new life. Crops will grow from bomb-pits and charred cities 
will rise again. Broken lives and families will come to life once 
more. Warped minds and spirits can strangely come back to san- 
ity. Torn ties do reknit and the human spirit regains its power 
of outreach and of intertwining with other human beings. We 
shall recover from the wounds of this war, and Japan will recover. 

(b) Progress in World Order Is Ahead. Nothing can stop 
mankind from moving on to a more sane ordering of political, 
economic and occupational life. The present anarchy and chaos 
which lies behind our world scene will resolve into a more dis- 
ciplined and purposeful international life, and this will be more 
congenial to a world Christian fellowship than any the world has 
ever known. 

(c) The Japanese-Christian Movement Is Soundly Christian. 
It has a splendid record of quality and accomplishment. It will 
recover its normal life and program, and when it does it will need 
and desire and put to work American Christian associates. There 
will ultimately be full call, we believe, for all the resources of 
financial help and of personnel which we can provide. 

(d) American Christians Desire and Will Find Ways of Serv- 
ing. We will surely have the goodwill to offer the kind of service 
and fellowship that is wished and that can be received. This has 
been the story of eight decades of encouraging mission work in 
Japan in the past. In the future too we shall be versatile and 
dynamic enough to scrap unusable models; creating new organs 
and instruments for the “missions of the new day.” And high as 
the spiritual qualifications will be, American youth will rise to meet 
the challenge. 

(e) The More Christlike the New Mission, the More Prac- 
ticable it will be. The missionary of the immediate post-war 
tomorrow must go through a straight and narrow gate, but he can 
get through if he will. His baggage may have to be as light as 
that of Jesus. He may have to forego the weight of primary 
loyalty to Mission Board and Mission, even possibly of citizenship. 
His habits and outlook may have to be reshaped in ways that we 
of yesterday’s Mission did not achieve. But he can carry with 
him humility and love. He can take the instruments of compas- 
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sionate service and loyal comradeship. He can carry his Christian 
witness in deed if not always in word. Furthermore, if he can 
be given a charge by American Christians to bear to the defeated, 
distraught common people of Japan, their reconciling love in 
Christ there will be plenty of room for that. Shouldn’t these things 
be enough to get along? 

It may prove that the stern schoolmaster of war is calling us 
up to a higher step in mission work and church relationships ; to 
the truly apostolic mission of tomorrow. 


CHARLES WHEELER IGLEHART. 
Professor of Missions in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


An extraordinarily rich and varied series of events has char- 
acterized the Divinity School program of activities for the Winter 
Quarter. 


Student initiative is depended upon to select speakers and 
arrange services for York Chapel on Tuesday of each week, in 
which the faculty heartily cooperates. While the York Chapel 
committee is seeking to eliminate something of the classroom air 
that tends to perpetuate itself in the chapel services, it is, at the 
same time, retaining its intellectual respectability and aesthetic and 
devotional significance. Many speakers of note have been brought 
to the rostrum: On November 7, Rev. M. O. Williams, Jr., Per- 
sonnel Secretary of the Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
spoke to the group. On the following Tuesday a very inspiring 
address was delivered by Mr. Frank Young, a teaching-fellow. 
Tuesday, November 21, was the occasion for an address by Dr. 
Dwight Chalmers, pastor of Durham’s Trinity Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. . 

Alumni of the Divinity School will be interested in the pro- 
gram of the twelfth annual Religious Emphasis Week, which has 
now become an established institution about the quadrangles. The 
general theme, selected by a committee of students representing all 
religious groups on the campus, was “Wanted: Something to Live 
By.” Dr. Robert R. Wicks, Dean of the Chapel at Princeton 
University, the visting speaker, opened the week on Sunday, 
November 26, with a stimulating sermon in the University Chapel 
on “The Survival of Religion in the Personal Relations of the 
Family.” More than thirty discussion groups, led by faculty mem- 
bers, visiting ministers, and students, were held in dormitories, 
social rooms, and the Union ball room, throughout the week. Each 
noon-day at 12:30 p.m. there was an assembly in East Campus 
auditorium at which time the following leaders spoke: Wilson O. 
Weldon, Kay Farrell, Mabel Erdman and Charles Pratt. Each 
evening at 6:45 p.m. Dean Wicks addressed the students in the 
University Chapel. At the York Chapel Assembly on Thursday 
Dean Wicks spoke on “‘Religious Work with Undergraduates.” 


Special notice should be given to Bob Fuqua and his Divinity 
School Choir who give so much of their time to making the musical 
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part of the York Chapel services of such a high standard both 
musically and devotionally. 

Heretofore it has been the policy of the Spiritual Life Com- 
mittee to invite a visiting minister to lead the Spiritual Life 
Advance. Melvin Risinger outlined a different procedure this 
semester by securing the services of Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe, pro- 
fessor of Christian Doctrine in the Duke Divinity School, as the 
principal speaker and Advance leader, December 4 and 5. Dr. 
Rowe very admirably and effectively delivered four addresses 
which gave opportunity for substantial consideration of the stu- 
dents’ own personal religious lives. His topics were: On Monday 
at 11:10 am., “Faith in God”; at-7:30 p.m., “Taking Up the 
Cross”; on Tuesday at 11:10 a.m., “Grounds of Assurance” ; and 
At / 230, Dilla esti yeas 

On December 12 it was our pleasure to have Bishop Paul N. 
Garber to preside over a very impressive service of ordination 
for Milton U. Ray, a candidate for the Naval Chaplaincy, who 
finishes his B.D. work this semester. Assisting Bishop Garber 
were Dean Harvie Branscomb, Dr. G. T. Rowe, Dr. K. W. Clark, 
Dr. A. C. Outler, and Dr. F. S. Hickman. 

Every Thursday immediately following the third period class 
the students, faculty, and visitors, meet in the quiet of York 
Chapel for a brief renewal of spiritual communion. Dean Brans- 
comb has charge of this service, and for the few minutes of music 
and inspirational words, the Thursday services are a period of 
deep and lasting value to be recalled long after the student leaves 
these halls as a very real part of his student days. 

Dean Branscomb has been instrumental in getting the services 
of outstanding speakers for the Thursday Assemblies, of whom 
the most outstanding was Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York City, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics at Union Theological Seminary, and author 
of Jesus Came Preaching, Prayer and other books. During this 
two-day period, December 13 and 14, the York Chapel capacity 
was taxed to the limit and the services reflected the spirit of the 
large group of students, visiting ministers, and chaplains, seeking 
renewal of inspiration and understanding in sermon construction. 
They were amply rewarded by a series of three messages: “What 
Is the Christian Gospel?” and two others on “The Craftsmanship 
of the Preacher.” A forum was held in York Chapel Thursday 
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afternoon. The Social Committee sponsored a reception in honor 
of Dr. Buttrick on Wednesday night, which proved to be a very 
pleasant occasion and gave students of the Divinity School the 
opportunity of meeting Dr. Buttrick personally. A committee of 
students composed of Robert D. Fridley, Emerson Ford, Coy 
Wynn, and the president of the student body was appointed with 
the responsibility of introducing students to the honored guest. 
Refreshments were served by Mrs. K. W. Clark, Mrs. James Can- 
non, III, and Mrs. W. F. Stinespring. 

The student body Interseminary Committee was represented 
by its chairman, Franklin Greene, at a regional set-up meeting, 
which was held at Johnson C. Smith University in Charlotte, N. 
C., November 25. Plans were projected for a Regional Conference 
late in March, headed by several well-known leaders of the Inter- 
seminary Movement, to which each seminary is expected to send 
several representatives. Additional information concerning the 
Divinity School’s Interseminary participation will be announced 
later. 

It appears that the social activities for the residents of the 
Divinity School have assumed a somewhat different character. 
Abandoning for the most part such formal activities as teas and 
receptions, the students have gone in for chess, hikes, and outdoor 
parties. Throughout the semester the interest in the game has in- 
stigated a perpetual chess tournament. On November 16 the 
single-hearted students of the Divinity School escorted young 
ladies to Fisher’s Cabin for an evening of entertainment. 

The last Assembly of the fall semester on Friday, January 12, 
was addressed by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president-elect of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, who spoke to a large 
audience in York Chapel on the subject “Missions After the War.” 


Hariey WILLIAMS. 
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FACULTY ACTIVITIES 


Dean Harvie BraNnscoms attended a meeting of the deans of 
theological schools and professors of religious education called by 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Church at Cincinnati, 
November 27-28; a meeting of approximately twenty-five profes- 
sors of theology and related subjects held at the College of 
Preachers, Washington, D. C., December 9-10; a meeting of the 
Association of Methodist Theological Schools at Atlantic City, 
January 8-10. 

Dr. KenNnetH W. Crark preached at the Watts Street Bap- 
tist Church in Durham on November 12, and has investigated 
with a view to publication some eleventh-century Greek manu- 
scripts in the Plimpton Collection at Columbia University and the 
Chapin Collection at Williams College. He published two book 
reviews in the current issue of Christendom. 

Dr. Hornett Hart has made the following addresses: on 
November 9 an address to the student leaders at the University 
of North Carolina in preparation for Religious Emphasis Week ; 
on December 16, an address to the Duke alumni of Philadelphia 
and vicinity; on December 17, sermons at The Church-in-the- 
Gardens, Forest Hills, N. Y., and the Friends Meeting at Gwyned, 
Pa.; on January 14, sermon at Forest Hills, N. Y.; on Jan- 
uary 21, sermon at Germantown, Pa. Dr. Hart is the author of 
an article, “Expectation of Life as an Index of Social Progress,” 
in the American Sociological Review for December, 1944. 

Proressor H. E. Myers preached at Duke Memorial Meth- 
odist Church in Durham on October 15; at Calvary Methodist 
Church, Durham, on November 19; at Edenton Street Methodist 
Church, Raleigh, on December 31, and in Duke University Chapel 
on December 3. 

Dr. Ray C. Petry, as the American editor of a volume in the 
“Christian Classics for China Series,” attended a meeting of the 
American collaborators in New York, November 10-11. He is 
also a contributor to the Encyclopedia of Religion, the publication 
of which has just been announced. 

On November 12, Professor Petry preached at Central Meth- 
odist Church, Asheville, and, during the following week, he taught 
a class in the training school there. On January 21 he preached 
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at Central Methodist Church, Concord, where he also conducted a 
training class. 

Dr. Gitzert T. Rowe taught in a training school in Roanoke, 
Va., November 12-17, and also in the Winston-Salem training 
school January 21-26. 

He delivered the address at Greensboro College on Founders 
and Homecoming Day on December 2, and he did the preaching 
for the Spiritual Life Advance of the Duke Divinity School 
December 4-5. 

Dr. H. E. Spence preached twice at Norfolk, Virginia, during 
the month of November. He taught the course, “Religious Edu- 
cation in the Church,” in the Norfolk training school at that time. 

Professor Spence attended the church-wide meeting of the 
Professors of Religious Education and Deans of the Methodist 
Seminaries at Cincinnati in December, when he read a paper on 
“Pre-Theological Training in the College.” He also attended the 
meeting of the National Association of Biblical Instructors and 
the Institute of Oriental Research in New York during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Dr. Spence has been busy with dramatic activities on the cam- 
pus. His Christmas Pageant was produced for the thirteenth time 
just prior to the Christmas vacation. He also wrote and directed 
a skit, “Father Time Observes an Anniversary,” for the Duke Fac- 
ulty Club Christmas Party. His program of “Commemoration 
and Recognition, Candles of Courage, Comfort and Consolation” 
has received favorable comment and has been widely used Pro- 
fessor Spence continued his articles in the Adult Student and his 
broadcasting of the International Sunday School lessons through- 
out the fall. 

Dr. W. F. STINESPRING taught a training school course at 
Centenary Methodist Church, Richmond, Virginia, November 5- 
10, 1944. The subject of the course was “How the Bible Came 
to Be.” On January 8, 1945, he ‘addressed the Humanities Club 
of Wake Forest College on the subject “Joseph Klausner as an 
Interpreter of Early Christianity.” 
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PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


One of the best football coaches I have ever known stressed 
two words: block and tackle. In training the college student for 
the theological seminary something of that same plan should pre- 
vail. The type of training which provides for general culture, for 
the development of general capacities, for fundamentals of self- 
expression, and for the development of manhood is the type we 
need. 


Other professions may well provide pre-professional training. 
Science, law, medicine, and engineering are of a nature that permit 
of such training. They are not so dependent upon general culture 
as is the ministry. Mathematical and scientific studies preceding 
advanced study in science and engineering are valuable anywhere 
one finds them. Certain fields of medical study may be followed 
to advantage. Even law is usually law wherever it is found. So 
these preliminary studies are practically as valuable in the lower 
schools as in the higher. 


The ministry is quite different. The immature mind of the 
undergraduate is not ready for the discussion of problems that 
may shake the faith of the young and untrained. The theological 
student who has received a smattering of the advanced work will 
not be as interested in that work in the seminary as he would 
be if it were new to him. 


The pre-theological training of the student ought to aim at 
correct and complete living. Skills and knowledge of a general 
sort should be furnished. The student must be trained to express 
himself clearly in his writing. He should be able to read well. In 
addition to this training he should learn the great things which 
have become the heritage of our race. The great literatures which 
are the common property of all cultured people must be familiar 
to him. He must know the more important and familiar scientific 
‘conclusions, and the finer things in music, art, and drama must 
also be a part of his training. 


Certain specific courses are herewith recommended : 


1, Essentials of English. Thorough training in writing, reading 
and interpreting. 

2. Masterpreces of Literature. General knowledge of the world’s 
most familiar and beloved poetry. A gentleman’s acquaintance with the 
great novels, better known essays, and dramas of the world. 
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3. Comparative Literature. A speaking acquaintance with Hugo, 
Dante, Tolstoi, and others. 

4. General Science. It is folly to require a pre-theological student 
to take the long and tedious general courses in science. He should be 
given a survey course setting forth the scientific method and furnishing 
a limited number of the most familiar problems by way of laboratory 
demonstration. Astronomy and geology should receive brief notice, as 
well as the commonly known sciences of chemistry, biology, physics, 
and others. 

5. History (ancient history and medieval history). A type of 
history should be taught that brings to light the great events of the 
past and stresses the stories that have thrilled the world. Let the stu- 
dent win the world with Alexander, cross the Rubicon with Caesar, 
and do knightly battle with Charlemagne. 

6. General Studies in Music, Painting, and Sculpture. Let the 
student learn the finest and best art of the ages. 

7. Bible. The content of the Bible should be stressed rather than 
Bible theories. Furnish the student with a good edition such as Moul- 
ton’s or Smith’s, and a syllabus. Let him learn the fine passages and 
stirring stories, and postpone his critical studies until seminary days. 
Some information will be needed in order to make the work intelligible, 
but the main critical studies should not be taken in college. 


[Summary of a paper presented by Dr. H. E. Spence at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, before the December meeting of Professors of Reli- 
gious Education and Deans of Seminaries of the Methodist 
Church. ] 
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THE MINISTERS’ LOAN LIBRARY 


In the year which has passed since the establishment of The 
Ministers’ Loan Library, the response of the ministers has been 
so great that it has been necessary to establish a department in 
the Divinity School Library to handle the preparation of the books 
for mailing. Through this department pass all the requests for 
books, and each order is given individual attention. It is hoped, 
through this arrangement, to give improved service on a more 
personal basis. 


PROCEDURE TO BE FoLLOWED 


1. Any preacher may borrow two books at any one time. 

2. The books are loaned for a period of one month, but are 
not renewable. 

3. It is hoped that there will be sufficient duplicate copies to 
meet all requests, but it is suggested that the borrower list several 
additional titles of books to be sent in case his first choices have 
already been loaned. 

4. The only expense is the payment of the return postage on 
the books. 

5. All requests for books should be addressed to Rev. George 
B. Ehlhardt, Duke Divinity School Library, Durham, N. C. 


BOOK. LIST NO: Ill 


ANDERSON, W. K., Protestantism. Nashville, 1944. 

Battery, A. E., The Arts and Religion. N. Y., 1944. 

Baker, A. G., ed. A Short History of Christianity. Chicago, 1940. 
Bower, W. C., Church and State in Education. Chicago, 1944, 
CocHRANE, C. N., Christianity and Classical Culture. N. Y., 1944. 


Eakin, F. and Eakin, M. M., Let’s Think About Our Religion. 
N. Y., 1944. 


Ens.in, M. S., Christian Beginnings. N. Y., 1938. 
Fospick, H. E., A Great Time to Be Alive. N. Y., 1944, 


oe Asea, The Church College of the Old South. Durham, 


GoopsPEED, E. J., Christianity Goes to Press. N. Y., 1940. 

Haypon, A. E., Modern Trends in World Religions. Chicago, 1934. 
HAzeELTon, Rocer, The Root and Flower of Prayer. N. Y., 1943. 
Hearp, Geratp, A Preface to Prayer. N. Y., 1944. 

Hermsatu, Cuartes H., The Genius of Public Worship. N. Y., 1944. 
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Hopper, STANLEY, The Crisis of Faith. N. Y., 1944. 


ae G. P., Religious Liberty in Latin America. Philadelphia, 
44. 


Jones, E. S., Christ of the American Road. N. Y., 1944. 

Kepter, T. S., Contemporary Religious Thought. N. Y., 1941. 
Knox, JoHn, Religion and the Present Crisis. Chicago, 1942. 
Lask1, H. J., Faith, Reason, and Religion. N. Y., 1944. 

Lops, ADOLPHE, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism. N. Y., 1937. 
Lowrie, Watter, A Short Life of Kierkegaard. Princeton, 1944. 
Luccock, H. E., In the Minister’s Workshop. N. Y., 1944. 

Mort, Joun R., The Larger Evangelism. N. Y., 1944. 


MyrpaL, Gunnar, An American Dilemma. (The Negro’ Problem 
and Modern Democracy.) (2 vols.), N. Y., 1944. 


OxnaM, G. B., Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. N. Y., 1944. 
RAPER, ARTHUR, Tenants of the Almighty. N. Y., 1943. 
SHERER, PAuL, For We Have This Treasure. N. Y., 1944. 
SmiTH, R. L., It All Happened Once Before. Nashville, 1944. 
Sweet, W. W., Revivalism in America. N. Y., 1944. 

WacH, JoAcHIM, Sociology of Religion. Chicago, 1944. 


BOOK LIST NO. II 


Baitey, A. E., Daily Life in Bible Times. N. Y., 1943. 

BartH, Kari, The Church and the War. N. Y., 1944. 

BEAvEN, A. W., The Fine Art of Living Together. N. Y., 1942. 

Biackwoop, A. W., Preaching from the Bible. N. Y., 1941. 

BonNELL, J. S., Pastoral Psychiatry. N. Y., 1938. 

Booru, J. M., The Quest for Preaching Power. N. Y., 1944. 

Bowman, J. W., The Intention of Jesus. Phila., 1943. 

Branscomp, B. H., The Gospel of Mark. N. Y., 1937. 

BraTToN, F. G., The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. N. Y., 1943. 

BricHTMAN, E. S., Personalism in Theology. Boston, 1943. 

BruNNER, Emit, The Divine-Human Encounter. Phila., 1943. 

CALKINS, RayMonp, The Romance of the Ministry. Boston, 1944. 

Cannon, JAMES, III, History of Southern Methodist Missions. Nash- 
ville, 1926. 

CARTWRIGHT, L. D., Evangelism for Today. St. Louis, 1943. 

CrarKx, K. W., A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America. Chicago, 1937. 

ConxkLuin, E. G., Man: Real and Ideal. N. Y., 1943. 

Ferre, N. F. S., Return to Christianity. N. Y., 1943. 

FLEWELLING, R. T., The Survival of Western Culture. N. Y., 1943. 

Fortson, J. L., How to Make Friends for Your Church. N. Y., 1943. 

Fospick, H. E., Three Meanings: Prayer, Faith, Service. N. Y., 1942. 
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Garser, P. N., John Carlisle Kilgo, President of Trinity College, 
1894-1910. Durham, 1937. 

Geren, PAuL, Burma’ Diary. IN. Ys1943. 

Gray, J. M. M., The Postwar Strategy of Religion. N. Y., 1944. 

Harner, N. C. ano D. D. Baxer, Missionary Education in Your 
Chrmen, IN; W, WA 

Hart, Hornet, New Gateways to Creative Living. N. Y., 1941. 

Hewitt, A. W., Jerusalem the Golden. N. Y., 1944. 

Hickman, F.S., Siens of Promise: Nv Y,, 1945: 

HomriGHAUSEN, E. G., Choose Ye This Day. Phila., 1943. 

Horton, W. M., Theology in Transition. N. Y., 1943. 

Jorpan, G. R., We Believe. A Creed That Sings. N> Y., 1944. 

Kepier, T. S., Contemporary Thinking About Jesus: An Anthology. 
N. Y., 1943. 

KirKpaTRIcK, R. W., The Creative Delivery of Sermons. N. Y., 1944. 

KLAUSNER, J., From Jesus to Paul. Translated from the Hebrew by 
W. F. Stinespring. N. Y., 1943. 

Lewis, C. S., Christian Behaviour. N. Y., 1944. 

Lewis, C. S., The Case for Christianity. N. Y., 1943. 

Lowrie, WALTER, The Short Story of Jesus. N. Y., 1943. 

Mackay, J. A., Heritage and Destiny. N. Y., 1943. 

McCurtcuan, R. G., Our Hymnody. N. Y., 1937. 

Miter, J. H., Take a Look at Yourself. N. Y., 1944. 

Morratt, JAMES, The Thrill of Tradition. N. Y., 1943. 

MorGENSTERN, J., Amos Studies, Vol. I. Cincinnati, 1941. 


Ormonp, J. M., The Country Church in North Carolina. Durham, 
1931. 


OxnaM, G. B., Facing the Future Unafraid. N. Y., 1944. 
Potinc, D. A., A Preacher Looks at War. N. Y., 1943. 


PritcHarD, H. A., If They Don’t Come Back: Some Thoughts on 
Immortality. N. Y., 1943. 


Petry, R. C., Francis of Assisi: Apostle of Poverty. Durham, 1941. 
Puirer, W. E., The Cross and Great Living. N. Y., 1943. 

Puituies, H. C., Life’s Unanswered Questions. N. Y., 1944. 

Raven, C. E., Science, Religion and the Future. N. Y., 1943. 


Ratston, Hotmes, The Social Message of the Apostle Paul. Rich- 
mond, 1942. 


Rowe, G. T., Reality in Religion. Nashville, 1927. 

RUSSELL, ELBERT, The History of Quakerism. N. Y., 1943. 
SANGSTER, W. E., The Path to Perfection. N. Y., 1943. 

Scott, E. F., The Nature of the Early-Church. NY., 1941: 
SHERRILL, L. J., The Rise of Christian Education. N. Y., 1944, 
SmiTH, H. S., Faith and Nurture. N. Y., 1941. 

Sockman, R. W., Date with Destiny. N, Y., 1944, 
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SPENCE, H. E., Old Testament Dramas. Durham, 1936. 
Sperry, W. L., Rebuilding Our World. N. Y., 1943. 
STEERE, D. V., On Beginning from Within. N. Y., 1943. 


STEINDORFF, (hone AND K. C. SEELe, When Feypt Ruled the East. 
Chicago, 1942. 


ee W. C. ann C. Cross, My Fighting Congregation. N. Y., 

1943. 

Tuomas, G. F., ed., The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. N. Y., 
1944, 


TuHompson, E. T., Race Relations and the Race Problem. Durham, 
1939. 


Waitin, J. E. W., Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People. 
Durham, 1939. 


WEATHERHEAD, L. D., In Quest of a Kingdom. N. Y., 1944. 


BOOK BIST-NO,. I 


Asuton, J. N., Music in Worship: The Use of Music in Church 
Service. Boston, 1943. 


Biackwoop, A. W., Planning a Year’s Pulpit Work. N. Y., 1943. 
Bower, W. C., Christ and Christian Education. N. Y., 1943. 


BREASTED, Grane Pioneer to the Past: The Story BF James Henry 
Breasted, Mold by-Hasr SonsN., Y 371943; 


Brown, W. A., The New Order in ne Church. N. Y., 1943. 

Butterick, G. A., Prayer. N. Y., 1942. 

Case, S. J., The Christian Philosophy of History. Chicago, 1943. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. G., The Church and Its Young Adults. N. Y., 1943. 

Cuark, E. T., The Chiangs of China. N. Y., 1943. 

Cor, G. A., What Is Religion Doing to Our Consciences? N. Y., 1943, 

Craic, C. T., The Beginning of Christianity. N. Y., 1943. 

Farmer, H. H., Towards Belief in God. N. Y., 1943. 

Fitson, F. V., One Lord, One Faith. Phila., 1943. 

Fospicx, H. E., On Being a Real Person. N. Y., 1943. 

GiixkeEy, J. G., God Will Help You. N. Y., 1943. 

Grant, F. C., The Earliest Gospel. N. Y., 1943. 

Groves, E. R., Christianity and the Family. N. Y., 1942. 

Harner, N. C., Youth Work in the Church. N. Y., 1942. 

Hewirt, A. W., God’s Back Pasture: A Book of ihe Bisa Parish. 
Chicago, 1941. 

Hewitt, A. W., The Shepherdess. Chicago, 1943. 

HIttner, SewarpD, Religion and Health. N. Y., 1943. 

Hirt, P. K., The Arabs: A Short History. Princeton, 1943. 

Hott, RackHam, George Washington Carver: An American Biog- 
raphy. N. Y., 1943. 
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Hottom, D. C., Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism: A Study of 
Present-Day Trends in Japanese Religion. Chicago, 1943. 

Hurcuinson, Paut, From Victory to Peace. Chicago, 1943. 

Jounston, F. E., The Social Gospel Re-examined. N. Y., 1940. 

Jounston, GrorcE, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testa- 
ment. N. Y., 1943. 

Jones, R. M., New Eyes for Invisibles. N. Wop UMOAR. 

Knox, Joun, The Man Christ Jesus. Chicago, 1941. 

Knupson, A. C., The Principles of Christian Ethics. N. Y., 1943. 

KUNKEL, Fritz, In Search of Maturity. N. Y., 1943. 

Latourette, K. S., The Unquenchable Light. N. Y., 1942. 


Ler, Umpurey, The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. N. Y., 
1943. 


Licutt1, L. G. anp J. C. Rawe, Rural Roads to Security: America’s 
Third Struggle for Freedom. Milwaukee, 1940. 


MacintosH, D. G., Personal Religion. N. Yo, 194Z. 
Maclver, R. M., Towards an Abiding Peace. N. Y., 1943. 
McConne tt, F. J., John Wesley. N. Y., 1939. 


McCown, C. C., The Ladder of Progress in Palestine: A Story of 
Archaeological Adventure. N. Y., 1943. 


Nersunr, ReINHOoLD, The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian 
Interpretation, Vol. I. Human Nature. N. Y., 1941. 


NerpuuR, REINHOLD,.The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian 
Interpretation. Vol. I]. Human Destiny. N. Y., 1943. 


Opum, H. W., Race and Rumors of Race. Chapel Hill, 1943. 
PreiFFeER, R. H., Introduction to the Old Testament. N. Y., 1941, 
PoreaT, E. M., Four Freedoms and God. N. Y., 1943. 

Rep, A. C., Invitation to Worship. N. Y., 1942. 

Ricuarpson, C. C., The Church Through the Centuries. N. Y., 1938. 


Rippte, D. W., Paul, Man of Conflict: A Modern Biographical Sketch. 
Nashville, 1940. 


SANDERSON, E. D., Leadership for Rural Life. N. Y., 1940. 


SCHINDLER, C. J., The Pastor as a Personal Counselor: A Manual of 
Pastoral Psychology. Phila., 1942. 


Scott, E. F., Varieties of New Testament Religion. N. Y., 1943. 
SEAGRAVE, G., Burma Surgeon. N. Y., 1943. 
Sade D., The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. N. Y., 


StaFForD, T. A., Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical Churches: 
With Definitions of Terms and Usages. N. Y., 1942. 


Stoiz, K. R., The Church and Psychotherapy. N. Y., 1943. 
Sweet, W. W., Religion in Colonial America. N. Y., 1942, 


a eee E. T., Changing Emphases in American Preaching. Phila., 
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Tirtie, E. F., The Lord’s Prayer: ,N..Y., 1942. 


Watts, L., The Bible Is Human: A Study in Secular History. N. Y., 
1942. 


WEATHERHEAD, L. D., Personalities of the Passion: A Devotional 
Study of Some of the Characters Who Played a Part in the Drama 
of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection. N. Y., 1942. 


Yanc, Y. C., China’s Religious Heritage. N. Y., 1943. 
Yates, K. M., Preaching from the Prophets. N. Y., 1942. 


Georce B. Entuarnt, Librarian in 
Charge, the Divinity School Library. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATION 


In this edition of the Bulletin the students wish to bring to the 
attention of the alumni some of the facts concerning the student 
publication, Christian Horizons. You are undoubtedly aware of 
the fact that the student body aims to extend its educational activ- 
ities not only to members of our own group, but to the religious 
public. The pursuit of this ideal is the motive of the Christian 
Horizons staff. The student publication is under the competent 
editorship of Coy Wynn, assisted by a staff of eleven men includ- 
ing Charles McCoy, Associate Editor; and John Cline, Business 
Manager. 

Christian Horizons was first published in November, 1938, and 
has maintained its quarterly publication since that time. It is stu- 
dent edited, financed, and controlled, therefore representing stu- 
dent thinking without faculty or administration editorship. 


The Christian Horizons staff has permitted seven articles to 
be reprinted in The Religious Digest, having last year three 
articles published in consecutive issues of that magazine. Two 
articles have been reprinted in the Emancipator. Other student 
articles have been republished in The Virginia Methodist Advo- 
cate, The Christian Student, Arkansas Methodist, The Christian 
Advocate (Chicago), Friends Intelligencer, Southern Christian 
Advocate, and others. 


‘The editors receive correspondence daily with favorable com- 
ments concerning this, the only student publication of its kind in 
America. Some excerpts from the staff files reveal the following 
comments : 


“Christian Horizons, the only journal in the United States devoted 
solely to printing articles by seminary students, is published quarterly 
by students of Duke University School of Religion, Durham, N.C... . 
The entire work is done by students and the journal will compare 
favorably with any scholarly publication published in America,.”— 
Christian Advocate (Chicago). 


“I do not know what your present subscription list comes to, but 
I know that in the esteem of its readers, the magazine has now estab- 
lished itself to the point that expansion and development are in order.” 
—Mourray S. Dickson, Associate Director of Wesley Foundation, 
University of Texas. 
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“Christian Horizons has come and I congratulate you on it heartily. 
Will quote from it liberally in our January issue.’—JoHN C. GrRAN- 
BERRY, Editor, The Emancipator. 

“Let me tell you how much I have enjoyed the few copies of Chris- 
tian Horizons that I have seen.”—Cuartes T. Turirt, Jr., Professor 
of Church History, Florida School of Religion, Lakeland, Florida. 


Hartey WILLIAMS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe. Raphael Lemkin. Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1944. 674 pp. 
$7.50. 


This is one of the great books of 1944. It should be read not 
only by the Allied statesmen but also by all religious leaders inter- 
ested in the moral and spiritual rehabilitation of Europe. The 
author is a noted Polish scholar and attorney. He has served with 
several international juridical committees under the auspices of the 
League of Nations and has been a member of the faculties of the 
Free University of Warsaw, the University of Stockholm, and 
Duke University. Since 1942 he has been head consultant with 
the Board of Economic Warfare and with the Foreign Economic 
Administration. The publication of this book by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace attests to the high merits 
of the volume. - 

The book covers the regime established in occupied Europe 
by Germany and her satellites, such as Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and Italy. The analysis of the author is borne out by docu- 
ments consisting of laws and decrees issued by the military 
commanders and governors of the Axis powers in the occupied 
countries. In addition to this documentary description of the 
regime in each occupied country Dr. Lemkin analyzes the purpose 
of the Nazi measures and makes proposals for redress in the 
period after liberation. 

“Genocide” is the werd used by the author to define the de- 
struction of national and racial groups so largely practised in this 
war by Germany. He gives a detailed explanation of the genocide 
techniques applied by Germany to other nations. He proposes 
that henceforth genocide be declared an international crime. 
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In regard to religion Dr. Lemkin through documentary proof 
shows that the Nazi leaders have had no respect for religion as 
such but have used it as a political tool. For example when it has 
proved politically useful the Nazis have not hesitated to establish 
new national Church organizations. 

The significance of this volume has been aptly stated by Dr. 
George A. Finch of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He declares that this book because of its basic documents 
and essential factual information from authentic sources “will be 
urgently needed when the process starts of untangling the spider 
web of Axis legislation which has enmeshed the lives and wrecked 
the fortunes of millions of human beings whose only fault was that 
they were unable to defend themselves against the modern Jugger- 
naut of total war. It is in this sense that the work is offered as 
a contribution toward the restoration of peace based upon justice.” 


Pau N. GARBER. 


4 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 


In this section attention will be called to new books which can 
be recommended as being likely to prove of special value to min- 
isters and others particularly interested in religious questions. No 
attempt will be made to take notice of all the principal volumes 
coming from the press or to review extensively even those which 
are mentioned. A brief notice of a book here means that it is 
accounted worthy of more than ordinary consideration. 


The Story of the Bible People. Muriel Streibert Curtis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. xii + 118 pp. $1.75. 


This 1944 reprint of a work first published in 1942 reminds us again of 
its excellent qualities. It aims to set forth “the whole sweep of Bible his- 
tory” for children 10 to 14 years of age. It is outstanding for the fact that 
it assumes the modern scholarly point of view, yet preserves a clear sim- 
plicity and a fine sense of religious values——W. F. S. 


The Bible Quiz Book. Margaret E. Sangster. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, 1944. 258 pp. $1.50. 


Not so long ago Bible Quizzes for Everybody by Frederick Hall was 
noticed in these pages. Such books are useful for social occasions in church 
and home. Miss Sangster’s quizzes are interestingly concocted, and the 
volume is made more attractive by reproductions of drawings of Biblical 
scenes by Gustave Doré.—W. F. S. 


The Relevance of the Prophets. Robert B. Y. Scott. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1944. viii + 237 pp. $2.50. 


This book expresses the growing feeling that the Old Testament prophets 
have much to say to our present age, and expresses it in a practical way 
that will be helpful to preacher and layman, as well as to the specialist. 
The author is a leading Canadian Old Testament teacher and scholar, now 
serving as a chaplain in the Royal Canadian Air Force.—W. F. S. 


The Babylonian Talmud in Selection, Edited and translated by Leo 
Auerbach. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1944. 286 pp. 
$3.00. 

There is an increasing interest in the Jewish rabbinical literature among 
the laity, both Jewish and Christian. Thus translated selections appear 
from time to time. The present volume, though badly edited, will give the 
English reader a good idea of what the Babylonian Talmud is like. Chris- 
tian ministers will particularly benefit from such a book as this.—W. F. S. 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 493 pp. $4.95. 


This is another excellent encyclopedia somewhat different from the usual 
type. Its interest and approach are sociological, and the material is arranged 
under twenty-two topics, such as Agriculture, Apparel, Homes, Nutrition, 
Worship. Another special feature is an abundance of well selected pictures 
in modern format.—K. W. C. 
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The Message of the New Testament. Archibald M. Hunter. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1944. 122 pp. $1.00. 


Turning from the analysis of diverse messages, this little book presents 
the essential message of the New Testament as “the story of salvation.” 
This theme will remind us of recent books by Moffatt, Filson, Knox, E. F. 
Scott, and others. It is a sincere and constructive view, with incidental 
reference to certain recent theories —K, W. C. 


According to Paul. Harris Franklin Rall. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944. 272 pp. $2.75. 


These Ayer Lectures of 1942 seek “to answer two questions: what is 
Christianity according to Paul, and what is the value of Paul’s interpreta- 
tion to us today?” The publisher states that the book “is not intended for 
the specialist,” but it is of high value to*scholar and preacher alike.— 
Kean Gs 


Treatise on the Love of God. St. Francis de Sales. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Book Shop, 1942. 555 pp. $2.50. 


Letters to Persons in Religion. St. Francis de Sales. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Book Shop, 1943. 445 pp. $2.75. 


The Spiritual Conferences. St. Francis de Sales» Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Book Shop, 1943. 406 pp. $2.75. 


These translations of some of Francis de Sales’ leading contributions to 
Christian mystical literature deserve notice in their own right and also as 
examples of the service being rendered by the Newman Book Shop in re- 
printing Christian classics at reasonable cost. Roman Catholics are by no 
means the only ones who may hope to profit by acquaintance with this 
vigorous representative of Counter-Reformation mysticism.—R. C. P. 


William Penn, 1644-1718: A Tercentenary Estimate. William Wister 
Comfort. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
185 pp. $2.00. 


This sympathetic, yet critical study by a distinguished Friend is an 
inspiring and valuable contribution to the literature of one of history’s most 
versatile Quaker leaders. Ours is not at all a bad time to review the career 
of a man who had so large a share in the struggle for toleration and reli- 
gious liberty in England and America. This book is published most 
appropriately by a great university of the state to which Penn contributed 
so much.—R. C. P 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. John D. Davis. (Revised 
and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman.) Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1944. 658 pp. and 16 maps. $3.50. 


This excellent dictionary has been entirely reworked by Dr. Gehman 
successor to Dr. Davis at Princeton Theological Seminary. It is a scholarly 
and valuable work, and in the thin paper edition is very handy to use. Long 
in extensive use, the volume in its present form should be even more helpful 
to ministers, religious workers, and all students and readers of the Bible 
Dr. Gehman has made a fine contribution and important improvements in 
bringing the Davis dictionary up to date—J. C. 
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The Christian Sacrament, a Source Book for Ministers. Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944. 160 pp. 
$2.00. 


In this scholarly study Dr. Kerr gives an interpretation of the Christian 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, showing their function and 
significance, and describing their rituals and observance. Space is given to 
the beliefs of the various churches and religious groups. The book is not 
only theoretical but contains many practical suggestions for preaching and 
pastoral work. It is scholarly, but is written from the standpoint of a pastor 
rather than a theologian.—J. C. 


A Plain Man Looks at the Cross. Leslie D. Weatherhead. New York 
and Nashville: The Cokesbury Press, 1945. 187 pp. $1.50. 


Any book by Dr. Weatherhead is meaty and worth while. This one is 
said to be “an attempt to explain, in simple language for the modern man, 
the significance of the death of Christ.” The main topics are: How Jesus 
Came to His Cross, What Jesus Said About His Cross, The Task to Which 
Jesus Committed Himself, How Men Have Interpreted the Cross, The Cost 
of Our Deliverance, The Manner of Our Deliverance. The book seems, to 
this writer, to be an excellent and clear treatment of the subject—J. C. 


The School of Prayer. Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1944. 160 pp. $1.50. 


With a foreword by Dr. Robert E. Speer, this book gives an exposition 
of the meaning and purpose of prayer for use in daily living. It is a book 
about prayer, not a compilation of prayers.—J. C. 


And We Are Whole Again. Hazen G. Werner. New York and Nash- 
ville: The Cokesbury Press, 1945. 195 pp. $1.50. 


Writing as a pastor and out of a pastoral experience, the author of this 
book suggests practical ways of helping people who are in trouble to “be 
whole again.” He says that there are “two elements in the approach to 
personality problems: the psychological means for understanding and treat- 
ment, and the creative resources of Christ for empowerment.” Both inspira- 
tion and practical techniques are held to be essential—J. C. 


Religious Liberty in Latin America. George R. Howard. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1944. 170 pp. $2.00. 


This book contains a foreword by Dr. John A. Mackay. It is primarily 
a collection of documents collected by the author in travels through South 
America. The statements were made by numbers of citizens of the various 
republics giving their views on the question of religious liberty, a very live 
issue especially in regard to Protestant missions in the areas covered. The 
book is not just a collection of documents, however, and is readable and 


interesting.—J. C. 


The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. A Vindication 
of Democracy and a Critique of Its Traditional Defense. By Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 190 pp. 
$2.00. 


This compact study of the background and present problems of political 
democracy is unusually illuminating. Those who wish to perceive the points 
of fundamental conflict between democracy and opposing political philos- 
ophies can find no better analysis than Niebuhr’s. “The children of dark- 
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ness” are the moral cynics who know no law beyond their will and interest, 
and the “children of light” are persons who believe that self-interest must 
be brought under the discipline of a higher law than their own will. The 
children of darkness favor some form of dictatorship; the children of light, 
some version of democracy. Modern children of light have the virtue of 
recognizing a higher law than self-will in the organization of society, but 
they have usually been foolish in underestimating the power of self-interest 
among nations. The children of darkness, on the other hand, are wise, 
though evil, because they understand the force of national self-interest. If, 
therefore, the children of light are to maintain democracy in the world of 
tomorrow they must purge themselves of the fatuous and sentimental no- 
tions about human nature.—H. S. S. 


The Social Gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Reli- 
gious Education. By Vernon Parker Bodein. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944. 168 pp. $2.50. 


In recent years the pivotal character of the Christian social thought of 
Rauschenbusch has been demonstrated. It is now seen that the social gos- 
pel which he preached was grounded in a vital theology, a theology which 
embraced both evangelical insights and social realism. The way in which 
Rauschenbusch. came upon his new insights and the practical and cultural 
forces that shaped his expanding mind are set forth by Bodein in convincing 
ee ae is Voume XVI in the Yale Studies in Religious Education. 


